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A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the FORT of 
ARDNORCHER or HORSELEAP, near KILBEGGAN, 
in the County of WESTMEATH, IRELAND; with Con- 
jectures concerning its Ufe, and the Time of its Ereclion. By 
Mr. JOHN BROWNRIGG. In a Letter to JOSEPH 
C. WALKER, Efq; Secretary to the Committee of Antiquities. 



S I R, 

J\ S you were fo kind as to approve of my antiquarian attempts, Read Dec. 
I am induced to fend you the following obfervations on the fort 6 ' I788 ' 
of Horfeleap, with a view and plan of the fort. 

The very ancient fort of Ardnorcher has been for fome cen- 
turies paft vulgarly called the fort of Horfeleap, on account of 
a moft extraordinary leap which is faid to have been formerly 
made into it over the drawbridge, by an Englifh knight in efcaping 
from a clofe purfuit. 



Sir 
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Sir Hugh De Lacy is generally reputed to have been the 
founder, if not funnier of this curious fortification ; but I appre- 
hend this to be an hafty and ill-founded opinion, like many other 
errors in our hiflory, occalioned by the Britifh. writers being 
ignorant of the language and cuftoms of Ireland ; for the bare 
view of the fort is fufficient to fhew any man of obfervation that 
it is an original work of the ancient Irifh, and of very great 
antiquity, even long before the time of De Lacy. 

The forts of Granard in the county of Longford, and of 
Dnndonald in the coimty of Down, where the Englifh pale did 
not extend for three centuries after De Lacy's time, might with 
as much reafon be attributed to him, lirice they are exactly of 
the fame kind and much larger than that of Ardnorcher. Its 
very name, indeed, is fufficient to fhew that De Lacy was not the 
fir (I founder of it, for it is highly improbable that he, who was of 
a Norman family and whofe language was a mixture of French 
and Saxon, mould give a name of pure old Irifh, fuch as the 
word Ardnorchor * is, to a fortrefs erected in Ireland for a Britifh 
garrifon. In this and the like inftances, the Irifh language is 
of fignal ufe to diftinguifh the works of the ancient Celtae from 
thofe of the modern Britifh nations in Ireland ; but the old 
Englifh inhabitants of Meath having no authentic records, attri- 
bute every work of great labour or antiquity to Sir Hugh De Lacy, 
as the illiterate modern Irifh do to Fin Mac Cumhal 

When Sir Hugh De Lacy was made governor of Meath by 
Henry the Second, he took every precaution to fecure the new 

* Ardnorcher or Ard-an-orchor, literally thefcrt off.arghter. 

poneflions 
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pofTeffions for the Englifh crown, by erecting ftrong forts and 
caftles throughout the country, and eflablifliing therein valiant 
knights, with colonies of Norman and Anglo-Saxon foldiery, and 
by beftowing on them extenfive tracts of country which they were 
to defend for themfelves by their own perfonal courage and 
prowefs againfl the ancient Irifh proprietors. He took advantage 
of every circumftance and fituation, whether facred or prophane, 
that aflifted his purpofe ; turning abbies into fortified caftles, 
and their terrafles, walks and groves into trenches and bulwarks ; 
fome alfb of ancient Celtic, Iri£h and Danifh forts or mounds, 
he repaired and ftrengthened by additional works of lime and 
ftone, to check the violent and fudden efforts of the natives, who 
unaccuftomed to flow fieges or blockades, were ufed to attack 
and carry the earthen forts of their country by afTault, firing 
the pallifadoes and ftorming the trenches with furiovis, rapid and 
active courage. * It is probable that when the Englifh extended 
themfelves over the greatefl part of Meath, the difpofTefTed in- 

* In the reign of Henry the eighth Meath was divided into two counties. The 
preamble to the act of parliament, nearly four hundred years after De Lacy's time, 
clearly demonftrating the truth of the conjecture, that the weftern parts were not 
entirely in the hands of the Englifh. 

34 Hen. viii. chap. I. An act for the divifion of Methe into two ihires. 

«« For as much as the fhire of Methe is grete and large in circuit, and the weft part 
" thereof laid about and befet with diverfe of the King's rebells, and that in feve- 
" ral parts thereof the King's writs, for lack of miniftration of juftice, have not 
" of late been obeyed," &c. 

( R 4 ) habitants 
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habitants retired towards the Shannon, and flrengthening them- 
selves in great numbers in that rough part of the country, which 
is known at this day by the name of The Woods, and is flill 
much encumbered with bogs, fleep hills, rocks, firearm and 
fhrubby ground. Here the natives made fland, and headed by 
the chiefs of the country, principally the Macgeoghegans and 
O'Malones, began to repel the invaders, and for feveral centuries 
maintained their independency under their ancient laws. This 
obliged the Englifh to fortify their frontiers with long trenches, 
forts and caftles ; and although we have no authentic records of 
the conflicts that enfued between the Britifh and Irifh in this 
part of the country, yet the military works that remain here 
fufnciently fhew the efforts of one party to regain, and of the 
other to defend, that large portion of Meath that was within the 
Englifh pale. The ancient doon or moat of Ardnorcher feems 
to have prefented itfelf to De Lacy as a ftrong link in his chain of 
forts and caftles, which were drawn along that country from the 
great bogs in the fouthern parts of Meath towards the borders of 
Brehny or Brefny O'Reilly, to cover the new fettlers and check 
the inroads of the Irifh. I think he found it, like all others of the 
curious ancient moats (as they are called in Ireland) an high 
truncated cone, though not quite circular or infulated, as it is 
part of a long and narrow ridge. It is furrounded with a trench 
and an outer mound of earth, having very rude caves down 
through its centre, which were open lately, and may be examined 
at any time by the curious, their entrance being known to. every 
one in the neighbourhood. It is defended on the north by 
a long morafs, through which a rivulet pafTes to the outer mound 

of 
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of the fort, where another ftream falls into it, running from the 
weft clofe by the foot of the ridge, of which Ardnorcher is a 
part as above-mentioned. On the eaft it is ftrengthened by a 
deep valley in which the united ilreams run clofe by the works ; 
and on the fouth by a fudden deep valley that feparates it from 
the high grounds. It was weakeft on the weitern fide, becaufe 
the ridge on which it ftands continues to rife and run on weft- 
ward from the fort ; but De Lacy's military knowledge taught him 
to improve this fituation fo as to render it a moft formidable and 
almoft impenetrable fortrefs before the ufe of fire arms. He 
cut the ridge acrofs with two intrenchments at a fmall diftance 
from each other; thefe are not very large, but he feems to have 
raifed and ftrengthened the outer mounds of the old fort, and 
to have made the trench deeper. On the weftern part of the 
high mount are the remains of a fmall round tower built of lime 
and ftone, which I fuppofe was high enough to overlook and 
command the ridge ; and a ftone wall, whofe fragments are ftill 
vifible, furrounded the remainder of the platform of this high 
mount, and not only overlooked the lower works of the fort, 
but commanded the circumjacent country. The next lower area on 
the fouth-eaft fide, was defended by a fweeping wall, in which was 
the great gate into the body of the place, acceffible only by a 
draw-bridge over a very deep valley or foffe fupported by two 
piers of ftone work, one communicating with the gate of the 
fort, and the other joined to the high land on the fouth fide of 
the foffe, the wall continuing round the eaft fide of the fort 
till it clofed with the high mount in the north-eaft point, where 
I apprehend the communication between the higher and lower 

( S ) areas 
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areas to have been. All the walls that furrounded thefe works 
are demolished and tumbled over into the lower area, where they 
lie Scattered in large fragments ; but they have left in foine fpots 
vifihle traces of their foundations, and alfo of the foundations of 
fome partition walls on the upper fort, and of fome fquare build- 
ings on the next lower area near the great gate, as is marked on 
the plan. The only Stone work that has efcaped the ravages of 
war and time are the two piers of the draw-bridge and lower 
gate, now vulgarly called the Horfelcap ; thefe were not only 
piers of the draw-bridge into the fort, but ferved alfo as fides to 
a gateway which Shut up the loweft area or deep fofTe of the fort, 
wherein I conceive that in time of danger they kept their cattle 
and fuel, and every other (tore which required room. This 
hollow place is very deep and well Sheltered ; and, notwithstand- 
ing two rivulets ran along two fides of the fort, a well was dug 
in it at B, to Supply the garrifon and their cattle with water 
during a blockade, and which I fuppofe was deep enough to 
draw water thereto from the river by a fubterraneous drain. I 
have no doubt that there were other works both of earth and 
{tone belonging to this fort, which are now fo decayed and defaced 
as not to be distinctly obferved. 

There was a wall of lime and Stone on the fummit or fpine 
of the hill or ridge, the foundation of which can be traced all 
the way from the fort to the road at A, where, in the ditches 
on each Side of it, the lime and Stone are Still viSible. The ufe 
of this wall I cannot conceive, except it was carried quite 
round the hill upon which the church Stands, to circumfcribe a 

town, 
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town, and to guard the ancient road from the borders into the 
pale which crofles the church hill, as on this fame ridge of 
ground, better than a mile diftance weftward, ftands the ftrong 
caftle of Larah, clofe to another high road from The Woods, 
which it fhut up and commanded, preventing any poffibility of 
a body of men coming into the pale from this quarter. But 
this caftle I take to be a later work, and an advancement of the 
borders of the pale ; and I believe the word Larah fignifi.es the 
border. 

Having ventured to mention the fort of Ardnorcher as one of 
the frontier forts of the pale, I ihall here offer my reafons for that 
aflertion : And firft, I will obferve, that many of the Iriih families 
beyond this point remained in pofTeffion of their lands for feve- 
ral centuries after Hugh De Lacy's time, and fome of them con- 
tinue in pofTeffion to this hour ; but that not one Irifh family 
have any landed property within it ; and that befides, in Abbe 
Mac Geoghegan's map of Ireland, the delineation of the Englifh. 
pale will be found to run near this direction. 

The river that comes from the northward to Ardnorcher I 
fuppofe to have been the boundary of the pale, becaufe at the 
ford on this river, at the green of Donore Geoghegan, where 
another road enters the pale from The Woods, there is a ftrong 
fort on the Englifh fide of the river, commanding the ford and 
the road, and rendering the paffage this way an enterprize of 
danger ; and becaufe that, from this point northward, as far as 
my eye could reach, I traced through a low fwampy bottom a 

wide 
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wide entrenchment, which I am allured may be followed many 
miles further in the fame direction, and which the neighbouring 
peafants faid, in anfwer to my enquiries concerning the ufe of 
it, had been cut by Sir Hugh De Lacy, as he intended to draw 
the waters of Lough Ennel to Horfeleap, a tradition which is 
much to my purpofe, though a little tinctured with modern 
ignorance ; for certainly the trench commencing under a fort, 
and carried on for miles through a very rough hilly country, 
was not intended for a water courfe, but a boundary. 

I am, 

S I R, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

J. BROWNRIGG. 

Dublin, Grafton-ftreet, 
1 6th February, 1788. 



